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against Elizabeth, and did not refer to her at all.
But if he had been wrong, which he would not
admit, Elizabeth should show how queenly she
was in overlooking the alleged fault. He had not,
he vigorously protested, written in his pamphlet
that all women were unfit to rule ; he had, in-
deed., expressly excluded " such as God, by
singular privilege, and for certain causes, known
only to Himself, hath excepted from the common
rank of women." Elizabeth was not to be
placated by any arguments. Cecil maintained his
refusal, and Knox, after spending several vexa-
tious weeks in Dieppe, at last sailed for Scotland
at the end of April 1559.
The religious struggle in Scotland had been
carried several stages further. The Beggars3
Summons, with its threats of forcibly seizing the
property of the Church at Whitsunday, had
thrown the priests into a panic. Even if the
originators of the Summons did not intend to act
upon it, many of the poor might regard it as an
invitation to loot the churches and monasteries at
Whitsunday - and might rebel independently.
The regent was no less concerned at the possible
effects of the warning and at the defiance to her
authority. When, therefore, the Church urged
upon her the need for strong action against the
Reformers, she issued a proclamation making it
an offence punishable with death to interfere
with religious services. The eating of flesh during